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70. 
WASHINGTON IRVING. 
[| Note.—The hundredth anniversary of Irving’s birth oc- 


curred April 3, 1883.] 
A. His personality. 


Though often requested to do so, Irving pre- 


served no autobiography. 

His life has, however, been very satisfactorily 
written by his nephew, (‘ 
of Washington Irving,”’ 

v., 1862-64), ‘‘ with a modest reserve of 
language, and a delicacy of treatment,” 
which, Mr. Donald G. Mitchell considers, 
have made it a ‘‘fitting’’ biography. (4¢- 
lantic Monthly, v. 13, p. 694.) A ‘*‘ Me- 
morial edition,” in 3 volumes, quarto, 
now in process of publication. 

[Vote.—In this work the numerous letters reproduced en- 


able the reader to gain no slight acquaintance with | 


Irving’s genial nature.] 

This work has been superseded by no sub- 
sequent biography. The reader, will, how- 
ever, find in the volume on Irving, 
Charles Dudley Warner, published in 1881, 
(in the series, *‘ American men of letters ’’), 
a very charming biographical sketch as well 
as admirable critical judgments. 
a less valuable critical study and life by 
D. J. Hill. (1880.) Irving has also been 
described by those who knew him well, in 
the ‘‘ Recollections of Irving by his pub- 
lisher,’” (Mr. George Palmer Putnam), 4¢- 
lantic Monthly, Nov., 1860, v. 6, p. 601-12, 
(reprinted in ‘‘Studies of Irving,’’ 1880); 
and* by Louis Gaylord Clark, in his ‘* Rec- 
ollections of Irving,” in Lippincott’s Mag- 
azine, May, 1869, v. 3, p. 552. 

See also the article in the Quarterly Review, v. 
114, 1863, (in L2tted/’s, v. 78, p. 457-73.) 

*Compare also the volume, “ Irvingiana; 
memorial.” (1860.) 

His home surroundings are described in the 
volume, ‘‘ Homes of American authors,” 
(1857), p. 49-64. Also in the article, 

‘Sunnyside,’ by T. A. Richards, Harper's 
Magazine, Dec., 1856, v. 14, p. I-21. 

Compare also the commemorative discourse 
on Irving’s ‘‘ Life, character, and genius,’ 
delivered by William Cullen Bryant, April 
3, 1860, (reprinted in ‘* Studies of Irving.’’) 

[Wote.—The references in Poole’s Index are, as usual, of 
great value. ] 

B. His works. 
The Critic, 
contains 


a 


March 31, 1883, V. 35D. 
a “‘Bibhography of I:ving,” 


143-45, 


‘ The life and letters | 
by Pierre M. Irving, | 


is | 


by | 


There is | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





of ° 


APRIL, 1883. 


Cc. 


$1.00 per year. 
10 cents per copy, 


great value, chronologically arranged, and 
giving the different editions and translations 
of his successive publications. 

Compare also Allibone’s ‘‘ Dictionary of au- 
thors,”’ v. I, p. 935-45. 

Lrving as an essayist and humorist. 

See his ‘* Sketch-book,”’ ‘‘ Crayon miscellany,” 
and “ Wolfert’s roost” for representatives of 
this phase of his literary work. 

The ‘*'Sketch-book’’ was reviewed with en- 
thusiasm, at the time of its publication, by 
Richard Henry Dana, in the orth American 
Review, Sept., 1819, v. 9, p. 322-56. 

Its reception in England was most tavorable, 
and has at times been almost affectionate. 
The review in the Quarterly Review, v. 25, 
has been attributed to Sir Walter Scott. See 
also the review, in an unaccustomed vein, by 
Lord Jeffrey, Lainburgh Review, Aug., 
1820, v. 34, p. 160-76. ‘* His books are read 
by millions of his countrymen whom he has 
taught to love England,’’ wrote Thackeray 
in 1859; ‘‘ Received in England with ex- 
traordinary tenderness and friendship,” ‘“‘ he 
was a messenger of good-will and peace be- 
tween his country and ours.”’ (*‘ Roundabout 
papers ;”’ ‘‘ Nil nisi bonum.’’) See also the 
paper on ‘‘Irving’s Sketch-book,’’ by Ed- 
mund W. Gosse, in 7%e Critic, March 31, 
1883, p. 140-41. Compare also the com- 
ments on Irving’s associations with Stratford- 
on-Avon, in Winter’s ** The trip to Eng- 
land.’’ (1877.) 

The ‘‘ Legend of Sleepy Hoilow,” in the 
‘* Sketch-book,’’ has given rise to the well- 
known dramatic creation of Rip Van Winkle. 
*See the specially adapted version of the 
story, by Mr. Jefferson, published separately. 
There is an interesting letter on *‘ The dram- 
atization of Rip Van Winkle,” by Dion Bou- 
cicault, in Zhe Critic, April 7, 1873, p. 158-59. 
See also the article on ‘* Joe Jefferson as 
Rip Van Winkle,’’ Appletons' Fournal, 
Feb., 1878, v. 19, p. 146-51. Also the ar- 
ticle by L. C. Davis, in Lippincoét's, July, 
1879, Vv. 24, p. 57-60. Compare also the ad- 
mirably drawn outline of ** Jefferson as Rip 
Van Winkle,’’ in Winter’s volume, ** The 
Jeffersons,’’ p. 201-8, 

|NMote.—In Irving’» ** Life and letters,”’ v. 4, p. 253, is an 
allusion to Mr, Irving's witnessing the elder and the 


younger Jefferson in a New York theatre in 1858. He 
writes : ‘* Was dclighted with the son.’’] 


The humorous element in Irving is perhaps 
most perfectly represented by his ** Knicker- 





bocker’s History of New York,’’ which has 
been called ‘‘ the best laugh of the century.’’ 
(Critic, March 31, 1883, p. 137.) For other 
suggestive considerations on this work by 
George William Curtis, Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and’ Charles Dudley Warner, see 
the same number of Zhe Critic, p. 138-40. 

Mr. Warner had previously touched upon it in 
his paper in the volume, ‘‘ Studies of Irving,” 
Pp. 33-36. 

See also the Atlantic Monthly, March, 1880, 
v. 45, Pp. 396. 

[In the Journal of Education, March 22, 1883, v. 17, p. 


182-83, is an exercise for young readers, entitled “ The 
Irving centennial.”’] 


There are some very just reflections on Irving’s 
humor, in Zhe Spectator in 1862, (reprinted 
in Zitlell’s, v. 74, p. 579-81), contrasting him 
with Goldsmith and Addison. Compare 
alto the suggestive essay on ‘‘ Irving,” by 
the late George Washington Greene, (‘‘ Bio- 
graphical studies,’’ p. 155-76.) 

Compare also A. S. Dayton’s ‘‘ Last days of 
Knickerbocker life in New York.’’ 

Rev. Mr. Haweis, in his volume, ‘‘ American 
humorists,’’ (1883), discusses Irving, but 
omits any consideration of ‘‘ Knickerbock- 
er’s History.” 

D. His historical and biographical writings. 

The author of one of the most satisfactory 
works on the ‘‘History of the United 
States,’’ (Mr. Sydney H. Gay,) writes : ‘* Had 
he been born fifty years later, the world 
might have gained a novelist ; but it may be 
questioned whether, if it had lost the his- 
torian, its loss would not have been greater 
than its gain."’ (Cvitic, March 31, 1883, p. 
142.) 

In his ‘‘ Life and voyages of Christopher Co- 
lumbus,”’ his conscientious and careful use of 
his materials drew from so high an authority 
as that of Prescott, the historian, the dec- 
laration that it is ‘‘ the noblest monument to 
the memory of Columbus.’’ (Prescott’s 
‘** Ferdinand and Isabella,” v. 2, p. 508.) 

His ‘‘ Life of Washington ”’ was his ‘‘ last la- 
bor ;’ and ‘‘in none of the many lives of 
Washington,” says Mr. Gay, “is there any 
picture of the individual, so truthful, so in- 
structive, and even so entertaining, as in 
that of Irving.’’ (Critic, March 31, 1883, p. 
142. 

ane a review of this work by George W. Greene, 

(North American Review, Apr., 1858, v. 86, p. 332- 
38, reprinted in his ‘* Biographical studies,’’ p. 181-90), 
there is a most suggestive examination of the charac- 
teristics of the biographies previously published by 
Marshall, Ramsay, Sparks, and others. Mr. Greene de- 
clares that no other writer ** has so successfully estab- 

-lished his claim to the rare and difficult virtue of his- 

torical impartiality.’*] 

His Life of Goldsmith has been regarded as 
highly successful from its sympathetic tone. 

His Spanish and Moorish studies were an out- 
growth of his investigations in connection 
with his ‘‘ Life of Columbus.” 

E. His place in English literature. 

‘‘He may fairly be considered as the founder 
of a school,” wrote Mr. A. H. Everett, in 
1829, (North American Review, v. 28,p 111.) 
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Yet Mr. Warner is inclined to discriminate 
sharply between Irving and the so-called 


‘Knickerbocker school.” _ : 
[‘*I can find no warrant for the sentimental gush of his 
followers in his manly sentiment.’’ Studies of Irving, 


p. 38.] , ‘ ; 
His position in literature is, however, note- 


worthy from his making American literature 
known beyond the Atlantic. He was, says 
Thackeray, ‘‘ the first ambassador whom the 
new world of letters sent to the old.’’ 
(‘* Roundabout papers ;’— ‘‘ Nil nisi bo- 
num.”) 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote in 1864, 
concerning Irving: ‘‘The question which 
had been so superciliously asked was at last 
answered, Everybody reads an American 
book.” (Adlantic Monthly, v. 13, p. 5°7-) 

‘“A work like the ‘Sketch-book,’” says Mr. 
Bryant, ‘welcomed on both sides of the 


Atlantic, showed the possibility of an Amer- 
ican author acquiring a fame bounded only 
language. 


by the limits of his own 
(** Studies of Irving,” p. roo.) 

Professor John Nichol, (Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, gthed., v. 1, p. 724, Claims him as 
‘half an Englishman.” 

‘*A French critic,” he adds, “ has said that 
Irving describes all countries but his own in 
the style of Addison.”’ 

“The truth is,” says Mr. Warner, (in his 
‘¢ Washington Irving,” p. 297), ‘‘that while 
Irving was intensely American in feeling, 
he was first of all a man of letters, and in 
that capacity he was cosmopolitan.” 

‘The mild humour of Rip Van Winkle ” is not 
‘‘to be compared, to the robust fun of 
Gulliver,” maintains a writer in Blackwood’s, 
Jan., 1883. ; 

‘‘T have never read anything,” wrote Sir 
Walter Scott, ‘‘so closely resembling the 
style of Dean Swift as the annals of Diedrich 
Knickerbocker.” Letter of 23d April, 1813, 
(printed in Allibone’s ‘* Dictionary,” v. 1, p. 
938.) 

Another English writer, (Mr. E. W. Gosse), 
says: “ Four names stand out more and more 
brightly as the representative essayists of 
the regency,—Hazlitt, Irving, Lamb, and 
Hunt.” (Critic, March 31, 1883, p. 140.) 

“TIrving,’’ says Mr. Curtis, ‘‘no longer shares 
with Bryant and Cooper the glory of being the 
sole or chief representatives of American lit- 
erature, buthe is still and forever its kindly 
patriarch.” (Harper's Magazine, April, 1883, 
p- 791.) 

‘“Irving’s reputation,’’ says Zhe Mation, (Apr. 
5, 1883, p. 292), “ ought to be entirely dis- 
criminated from his repute as an essayist 
and historical writer,” and should be based 
on his Knickerbocker’s History. 

“It,” wrote Mr. A. H. Everett in 1829, “is 
the one [work] which exhibits most distinct- 
ly the stamp of real inventive power, the 
true test, as we have hinted, of genius.” 
(North American Review, v. 28, p. 117-18.) 


Note.—At the Irving celebration at Tarrytown, April 3 


1853, addresses were made by Donald G. Mitchell, 
Charles Dudley Warner, and others.] 
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oe. 


WASHINGTON’S ADMINISTRATIONS, 
[1789-97.] 

[Note.—The following list is the first of a series of refer- 
ences tothe period covered by the administrations of 
successive presidents, and designed to facilitate the 
study of the successive volumes in the ‘“ American 
Statesmen” series, which deal with the same period. ] 


A. Official records and contemporary documents. 

Washington’s messages and other state papers 
are printed in the ‘* American state papers.’’ 

*Also in the “ Annals of congress,” (Ist to 4th 
congress. ) 

*Also Benton's ‘* Abridgment of debates,”’ v. I. 

Also in Williams’ ‘‘ Statesman’s manual,’’ v. 1, 
p- 31-78. 

Also in v. 12 of the ‘‘ Writings of George 
Washington,” edited by Jared Sparks. 

B. General accounts. 

The history of the period is traversed by the 
following more general histories : 

Hildreth’s ‘‘ History of United States,’’ v. 4. 

Tucker's ‘* History of the United States,”’ v. 1. 

Schouler’s ‘‘ History of the United States,’’ 
V..2, Ch, 2, 3: 

Bryant and Gay’s ‘‘ Popular history of the 
United States,’’ v. 4. 

McMaster’s ‘‘ History of the people of the 
United States, from the revulution to the 
civil war,” v. 1, ch. 6. 

[ Note.—Hildreth’s point of view is that of a Federalist. 

Mr. Schouler, publishing his first volume in 1880, 


writes : ‘* While confirming Mr. Hildreth’s accuracy in 
general details, | am constrained to differ from him in 
many particulars, and most widely as to estimates of 


our political leaders and their motives.’’ ‘‘ Tucker's 
work,’’ says Professor C. K. Adams, “is the most able 
and candid presentation from a Southern point of 
view.’ Mr. Gay’s account is of great value as a 
“popular history”’ rather than as furnishing materials 
fora scholar. Mr. McMaster, as indicated in the title 
of his work, “dwells on the dress, the occupations, 
the amusements, the literary canons of the times,’’ 
“the change of manners and morals,” rather than the 
political development. | 

C. Political and constitutional histories. 

*Gibbs’s ‘‘ Memoirs of the administrations of 
Washington and Adams,’’ (based on the 

_ papers of Oliver Wolcott), v. 1, ch. 1-12. 

*Bradford’s ‘‘ History of federal government, 
1789-1839.” 

*Sullivan’s ‘‘ Familiar letters on public char- 

__acters and public events, 1783-1815.”’ 

*Pitkin’s ‘‘ Political and civil history of the 

_ United States, v. 2, ch. 20-25. 

*J. C. Hamilton’s ‘‘ History of the republic 
of the United States, as traced in the writ- 
ings of Alexander Hamilton and his con- 
temporaries,’” v. 4-5. 

*Van Buren’s ‘‘ Inquiry into the origin and 
course of political parties in the United 
States,’’ ch. 2-5. 

*Ormsby’s ‘‘ History of the Whig party,” ch. 
375- 

H. von Holst's ‘‘ Constitutional and political 

_ history of the United States,” (v. 1, ch. 3.) 

Sterne’s ‘“‘ Constitutional history and political 

_ development of the United States.” 

*Jennings’s “ Eighty years of republican gov- 
ernment in the United States.” 

Johnston’s ‘‘History of American politics,’’ 
ch. 2, 3. 

Young's ‘* American statesman,’ 


ch. 5-11. 


Williams’s ‘‘Statesman’s manual,” v. 1, p. 
79-94- | ’ 7 

[Mote.—Hamilton, Gibbs, Bradford, Sullivan, and _ Pit- 
kin write from the Federalist point of view. All but 
Hamilton and Gibbs were contemporaries of Wash- 
ington, and Wolcott was his second secretary of 
the treasury. Hamilton was the son of Alexander 
Hamilton, Washington’s first secretary of the treasury. 
Van Buren and Ormsby, both writing since 1850, be- 
longed respectively to the Democratic party and the 
Whig party, and their party affiliation very noticeably 
tinges their treatment of the subject. Dr. von Holst, 
a German student of history, has approached the sub- 
ject solely in the line of historical criticism. The work 
of Johnston, though by an American citizen, is strik- 
ingly successful in presenting an ‘‘ absolutely colorless 
narrative,” (to quote The Nation, v. 30, p. 32), so far as 
regards partisan treatment. Sterne’s work, (only a few 
pages of which, p. 147-56, are devoted to Washington's 
administrations), is a philosophic discussion of the po- 
litical history, by a writer whose sympathies are not 
with the tendency to centralization. Jennings’s work 
is of lessimportance. The works of Young and Williams 
have little value except as compilations of official docu- 
ments and annals.] : 

D. Other discussions of political development 

See Professor W. G. Sumner’s article on 
‘‘ Politics in the United States, 1776-1876,” 
in the North American Review, Jan., 1876, 
Vv. 122, p. 52-60. 

*Also the article by J. M. Mackie, on ‘‘ The 
administration of Washington,’? American 
Whig Review, July, 1849, v. 10, p. 1-28. 

Also the article by W. A. Duer, (in review of 
Gibbs’s ‘‘ Memoirs’’), North American Re- 
view, Jan., 1847, v. 64, p. 161-78. 

Also the article on ‘‘ The administrations of 
Washington and Adams,’’ by W. Green, 
Christian Review, 1857, v.17, p. 237-45. 

[ Vote.—Houghton’s \** Conspectus of the history of po- 
litical parties ’’ exhibits in the form of an ingeniously 
arranged chart !the successive changes and modifica- 
tions in American political history.] 5 

E. Biographies of Washington, treating of his 
presidency. 

Marshall's account (1805) is in the 5th volume 
of his ‘“ Life of Washington,’’ and is the 
record of a contemporary. 

Sparks’s account (1837) is much briefer (chs. 
16-19 of his ‘‘ Life of Washington’’.) 

Everett’s account (1860) was written for Eng- 
lish readers, and first appeared in the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica. 

Irving’s account (1859) forms nearly the whole 
of the 5th volume of his ‘‘ Life of Washing- 
ton,’’ and is one of the fullest and most 
serviceable accounts. 

The principles of his administration are also 
treated with considerable critical power by 
Theodore Parker, in his ‘‘ Historic Ameri- 
cans,”’ (1858), p. 110-21, 

Compare also an excellent address by Dr. 
James Freeman Clarke, (delivered in 1875), 
reprinted in his volume, ‘‘ Memorial and 
biographical sketches,’’ p. 283-300. 

Washington’s own correspondence for this 
period is in his ‘* Works,’’ v. 10-12. 

F. Biographies of Washington's contemporaries. 

(a) Federalists. 

The Vice-President, John Adams, has left 
on record in his correspondence, 
(“ Works,” v. 8), piquant comments on 
current events. Compare also his “ Life,” 
by Charles Francis Adams, prefixed to 
the ‘‘ Works,”’ (v. 1. ch. g.) 

Alexander Hamilton, the Secretary of the 
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Treasury, was a most potent factor in the 
constructive processes of Washington’s 
administration. See particularly the 
** Life,” in 2 volumes, by John T. Morse, 
jr., (published 1876); and also the brill- 
iant and suggestive volume on ‘ Alex- 
ander Hamilton,” by Henry Cabot Lodge, 
in the series ‘‘ American statesmen.” 

*Timothy Pickering, secretary of state dur- 
ing Washington’s second administration, 
left important papers which have been em- 
bodied in the ‘‘ Life of Timothy Picker- 
ing,’’ by Octavius Pickering and Charles 
W. Upham, (4 vols., 1873.) 

*The ‘“ Life of John Jay,” (chief-justice), by 
his son, William Jay. 

*Sparks’s ‘‘ Life of Gouverneur Morris,”’ 
(minister to France, 1792-94) ; and *Aus- 
tin’s ‘‘ Life of Elbridge Gerry, (Federalist 
member of congress from Massachusetts, 
1789-93, though afterwards acting as a 
Democrat), are also of value. 

*Compare also ‘‘ The works” of Fisher 
Ames, edited by his son. 

(b) Democratic-Republicans. 

Thomas Jefferson, Washington’s first secre- 
tary of state, has left an indelible impres- 
sion on this period. See his ‘‘ Life,” by 
Randall, (1857.) 

Also that by Parton (1874.) The latter has 
a rather lifelike chapter on ‘‘ The cabinet 
of President Washington,” (ch. 42; printed 
also with ch. 43, 44, in the A¢lantic Month- 
ly, Vv. 31, p. 29-44.) 

See also the volume on ‘‘ Thomas Jefferson,” 
ch. 8-11, just published in the “ American 


statesmen ”’ series, written by Mr. Morse, | 


3, by W. C. 


the editor of the series, 
James Madison’s “ Life,” v. 
Rives ; and ‘‘ James Monroe,” by Pres. 
D. C. Gilman, (in the series, ‘‘ American 
statesmen’’), throw abundant light on 
Virginia statesmanship at this time. 
[Note.—The latter volume contains an exceedingly val- 
uable ** Bibliography of Monroe and the Monroe doc- 
trine,”’ by J. F. Jameson, covering 28 pages. ] 
Important light is also thrown upon this 
period by the biographies of the three 
following men, (at that time in congress) : 
**Andrew Jackson,’”’ by Professor W. G. 
Sumner, (‘‘ American statesmen” series) ; 
compare also Parton’s “ Andrew Jack- 
son.” 
“Life of Aaron Burr,” by James Parton. 
“ Life of Albert Gallatin,’’ by Henry Adams. 
G. The diplomatic history. 

See Trescot’s ‘‘ Diplomatic history of the ad- 
ministrations of Washington and Adams.” 
*Lyman’s “ Diplomacy of the United States,”’ 

7. i. 

The official documents are in the ‘‘ American 
state papers ; foreign relations,” v. 2. 

*See also the “ State papers and publick docu- 
ments,’’ v. I-4. 

*Monroe’s mission to France in 1796 may be 
studied in his pamphlet, ‘‘A view of the 
conduct of the executive.”” For other refer- 
ences, see Jameson’s bibliography, p. 258- 
62, (in Gilman’s “ James Monroe.”) 

*Compare also Jay’s “ Life of John Jay.” 

*Sparks’s “ Gouverneur Morris.” 


’ 








73. 
GUSTAVE DORE. 
[Born, 1833; died 1883. ] 


A. His life. 


See the sketches, in French, by Delorme and 
Fourcaud. 

See also the sketch in the Avt Fournal, 1857, 
v. 19, p. 51, also 166. 

Compare also that in the ///ustrated London 
News of Feb. 3, 1883, p. 119, with portrait. 

Also Harper's Weekly, Feb. 3, 1883, p. 68. 

Also by Justin McCarthy, in the Ga/axy, 1873, 
v. 17, Pp. 344. 

There is a short sketch and portrait in the Zc- 
lectic Magazine, v. 67, p. 1, 631. 

Also two letters in the Philadelphia Telegraph, 
Dec. 29, 1882, and Jan. 31, 1883, by Mrs. 
Lucy H. Hooper. 


B. Ais art. 


His ‘* Wandering Jew,”’ (1857), is commented 
on by Mr. Curtis, in the ‘* Easy chair,” 
Harper's Magazine, v. 14, p. 707-8. 

His illustrations to Dante, (1861), are commen- 
ted on in Zhe Examiner, 1866, (reprinted in 
Littell’ s, v. 91, p. 557-59), and in Zhe Spec- 
tator, 1869, (reprinted in Zz¢/el/’s, v. 100, p. 
703-4.) 

His “Don Quixote,” (1863), and his illustrations 
of Tennyson, (1868), are examined in the 
course of an elaborate review, in the Aritish 
Quarterly, 1869, (reprinted in JLzéfell’s, v. 
IOI, p. 259-77.) 

Mr. Jarves, in his ‘* Art thoughts, (1869), claims 
that ‘‘ Doré represents in their intensest de- 
gree the chief fundamental characteristics of 
his nation.” ‘‘ No other nation could have 
produced him.’’ (Reprinted from 4 /é/antic 
Monthly, v. 24, Pp. 379.) 

On the other hand, Mr. Benjamin, (‘‘ Contem- 
porary art in Europe,” 1877, p. 82), claims 
that here is ‘‘a mind Teutonic rather than 
French in its character, a French 
Albert Diirer.” 

The Boston Advertiser of Jan. 24, 1883, com- 
ments on the extraordinary fact that up to 
the time of his undertaking the illustration 
of Tennyson’s ‘‘ Idylls,”’ it was ‘* a work of 
whose very existence he did not know.” 

He is contrasted with Millet, by a writer in the 
New York Zvibune of Jan. 24, 1883. 

** Doré,’’ he says, “soon lost the power of putting him- 
self into his work.” Millet’s art was ‘‘ the strong ex- 
pression of his highest self.” 

He is compared with Millais by Rev. Mr. 
Tyrwhitt, in the Contemporary Review, 1867, 
Vv. 2, p. 482. 

Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton in the Fine Arts 
Quarterly, v. 3, 1865, has examined his re- 
lations to French art. 

The Saturday Review, Jan. 27, 1883, p. 110, 
has very justly remarked that ‘*his im- 
agination was unusually powerful, and he 
did not or would not recognize the fact that 
imagination will not suffice to produce a 
great picture unless it goes hand in hand 
with thought, study, finish,— ina word, with 
ast.” 





